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Studies on the Psychology op Sex. Vol. L “Sexual Inversion.” 

By Havelock Ellis. London: The University Press, Watford, 1898. 

As indicated by its title, this book follows a line ofjlinvestigation 
somewhat similar to that pursued some years ago by Kraft-Ebing, and 
described by him in that extremely popular work, Psyehopathia Sex- 
ualis. There is, however, a difference between' Kraft-Ebing’s book 
and the work now before us, in that the former treated of all the 
known vices or degeneracies, or whatever one may please to call them, 
while the latter deals with only one, viz., homosexuality. Another 
great difference which suggests itself consists in the fact that this book, 
written as it is by the leading criminologist of the day, is bound to 
command respect and attention; and, although following to a certain 
extent in the footsteps of Kraft-Ebing, has never been intended by 
the author for general distribution among the laity. 

There will always be a question in the minds of the majority of the 
medical profession as to just how much good is accomplished by the 
writing of such books. That the author himself is fully aware of this 
feeling, and is keenly sensitive upon the subject, is evidenced by the 
preface to his work, occupying six pages, in which he vigorously 
defends his studies in this rather unsavory subject. 

Again, in one of the concluding paragraphs, he makes the following 
statement: 

“ In dealing with it—i. e., the subject of the work—I have sought 
to avoid that attitude of moral superiority which is so common in. the 
literature of this subject. . . . Such an attitude is as much out of 

place in scientific investigation as it is in judicial investigation. The 
physician who feels nothing but disgust at the sight of disease is unlikely 
to "bring either succor to his patients or instruction to his pupils.” 

While entirely agreeing with these statements, and recognizing both 
the scientific value of the work and the honesty of purpose of the 
author in writing it, we must at the same time point out the great 
necessity for keeping such a hook within the bounds of the profession 
and of discountenancing its general circulation among the laity. In spite 
of the ingenuous plea which the author makes in his preface for a wider 
dissemination of knowledge of the sexual instinct, we cannot help but 
feel that the less young men and young women know of homosexuality 
the better. To us of the medical profession, however, the book will 
prove extremely interesting, and will, moreover, demand careful atten¬ 
tion and thought. 

The opening chapter is of the nature of an introduction, and deals 
with the general prevalence of sexual inversion. From the stand-point 
of evolution it is interesting, as pointing out the wide extent of homo¬ 
sexuality among animals. 

Historically this chapter is of considerable interest as describing 
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the widespread prevalence of sexual inversion among all the races of 
the earth and among all sorts and conditions of men. 

To some sensitive minds it may come like a shock to hear that David 
and Jonathan were sexual inverts, as were likewise Michael Angelo, 
James the First of England, Frederick the Great, Pope Sixtus VL, 
Walt Whitman, and Paul Verlaine. 

Upon the whole, the first chapter is in every respect the most inter¬ 
esting of the volume. 

Chapter II. is devoted to a short sketch of the men who have 
attained considerable reputation by their investigations into sexual 
perversions, including Casper, TJlrichs, Kraft-Ebing, and Schrenck- 
Notzing. 

The third, fourth, and fifth chapters are devoted to narration of the 
histories of many cases of homosexuality, both male and female, no 
details that might prove of interest in these cases being omitted. 

The theory of sexual inversion is discussed in the sixth chapter, and 
very instructive readiug it makes. At the outset the author states that 
the sexual invert is regarded as a social outcast by his friends, as insane 
by the asylum superintendent, and as a criminal by the police. 

Ellis believes that the truth lies in neither one of these three views. 
Nor does he believe the sexual invert to be necessarily a degenerate—a 
term, by the way, which Ellis declares “ has simply become a term of 
literary and journalistic abuse.” Sexual inversion, according to the 
author, is a congenital abnormality or predisposition. He states that 
probably many persons go through the world with this predisposition 
to sexual inversion latent and unaroused; in others it is aroused by the 
operation of some exciting cause, chief of which is seduction, ** or the 
initiation of the boy or girl by some older and experienced person in 
•whom the inversion is already developed.” 

The final chapter of the book deals with the methods to be employed 
to prevent homosexuality; and here the author offers a strong plea for 
the coeducation of the sexes, claiming that one of the exciting causes 
of sexual inversion is the general school system where boys and girls 
are separated. This is rather a novel argument in support of co-educa¬ 
tion, and one that the advocates of that measure would hardly call 
legitimate. 

As regards the medical treatment of inversion, the author “ strongly 
advocates discrimination, caution, and skepticism.” He is earnestly 
opposed to the method of Schrenck-Notzing, which, in order to cure the 
vice of sexual inversion, advocates prostitution, considering such a 
remedy worse than the disease. As far as really curing these cases is 
concerned, the author expresses his views as follows: 

“We can seldom, therefore, safely congratulate ourselves on the 
success of any * cure' of inversion. The success is unlikely to be either 
permanent or complete in the case of a decided invert. I am inclined 
to say that if we can enable an invert to be healthy, self-restrained, 
and self-respecting, we have often done better than to convert him into 
the mere feeble simulacrum of a normal man.” 

Such conclusions, arrived at by such an eminent criminologist as 
Havelock Ellis, are, to say the least, discouraging, and are certainly 
calculated to cast considerable doubt in the minds of many upon the 
value of such investigation. 

However, to those who are particularly interested in this great social 



